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184- On Indian Corn Adapted to a Cold Climate. [March. 

in Afemaires <t 'agriculture, par la So- 
ciete de Paris, 1783, trimestre d'au- 
tomne page, 127, has also recom- 
mended the Cultivation of the broom 
under the name of genet d'espagne 
and has enumerated tue many uses 
lo which it may be applied. The 
people of Lower Languedoc especi- 
ally in the neighbourhood of Lodeve, 
make of it table cloths, shirts, and 
otiier articles of dress. From the 
above extract, you will see that the 
manufacture of flax foom broom, has 
long been carried to perfection in that 
part of France, and it is probable 
that other countries may at this mo- 
meat be employing it in the same 
way. Mr. rlall however deserves 
the' thanks of his countrymen for 
calling their attention to the manu- 
factory of an article, that has hith- 
erto in these kingdoms, been consi- 
dered as of little use. 1 am, gen- 
tlemen, &c. Z- 



» troop of faithful adherents, and gives 
their possessions to a stranger, who 
acknowledges only the common bonds 
of duty, but feels none of those live- 
lier sentiments whicn bind the tenant 
to his lord, and both lo their coun- 
trv. 

'Sir John. You grow warm. 

Mr. freeman. My intimate ac- 
quaintance with your Father, and my 
regard for you, from a child, must 
plead my excuse with you for the 
earnestness into which this subject al- 
ways betrays me. 

Sir John. My dear sir, make no 
apology, 1 respect your zeal, and 
atlmire your energy ; but I think I 
shall be able coolly to prove to you 
that in Ireland, morethan anywhere 
else, the destruction of small farms 
should be particularly accomplished 
to che>ck if possible that over popu- 
lation, the source of all our misfor- 
tunes. 

Mr Freeman. You are a disciple 
of Malthus. 

Sir John. A true and zealous disci- 
ple, Mr. Freeman; tomorrow we 
will renew our conversation, I must 
now hurry away to give directions 
about the levelling of some old cot- 
tages upon a farm of which 1 have 
just now got the possession. I hope 
soon in the same way to demolish 
Robert '1 homas's hovels — yes, yes — 
Mr. Freeman, whatever it may cost 
utir feelings, we must check the over 
population of Ireland. 
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GENTIEMEN, 

IN your Magaziue for last month, 
page 457, you give an extract 
troni the Phil. Mag. vol. 34, page 
378, respecting a method ol obtain- 
ing flax from broom, by Mr. Hall, 
who >t appears claims the discovery 
as his, ami of course announces it 
to the world as new. If lie does, 
he is wrong,* as it has been long 
known in Fraude, for Mr. Broussonet, 



* That the use of broom flux has been 
long kn'ivru, and consequently was not 
di .covered by Mr. Hall, »as noticed in 
tie remarks, on the abridgment of his pa. 



ON INDIAH CORN AUAPTED TO A COLD 
CLIMATE. 

PROBABLY the information con- 
tained in the following extract of 
a letter may be acceptable to some 
of your readers. At least it will show 
the liberality of the late American 
president, and that whatever measures 
he may find himself forced to pursue 
as a statesman, he is still a philan- 
thropist in his wish to add to the 
means of subsistence of the inhabi- 
tants of the British isles. " A letter 
has been received from Mr. Bradbury 
who went out to collect plants in 
America for the Botanic gardens of 
Liverpool and Dublin. He has been 
with Mr. Jefferson, who enters very 
warmly into the plan, and has offered 
his garden as a depot for any plants 
he may collect, which he will, should 
there be a war, send to Liverpool. 
He also informed Mr. Bradbury that 
Captain Lewis, whom he, when 
President of the United States, sent 

per, in our 17th number, p.457 ; we act 
n nver« r obliged to Z tor the above parti- 
culars in confirmation of our former state- 
ment. B.M.M. 
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to explore the Misouri, had in Lat. 
49, at a vast distance from the mouth 
of the Misouri, and in so elevated a 
situation as to present a climate like 
Greenland, discovered a species of 
zea (maize) very productive, that 
will grow on the Highlands of Scotland, 
and also a species of the liolcus 
sorghum (Indian millet) still more 
productive; some ot the plants measur- 
ed 14 feet in height. Mr. Jefferson 
thought they would be of great im- 
portance to Great Britain, and has 
promised to send some seeds of each 
to Mr. Rosoae. Mr Bradbury has 
found several new and beautiful plants, 
as. two cypripedia (lady's slipper) two 
orchidea &c. He has also found the 
Sesamum indicum which is very pro- 
ductive of oil. He is now exploring 
Louisiana, which has not yet been 
visited by any botanist. This account 
is interesting, as if true, it will enable 
us to keep st a distance for some 
time the evils which Malthus predicts. 
Mr. Bradbury says, Captain Lewis, 
is cultivating the maize and millet 
with success at Louisville. Lewis 
found a tribe of cultivating Indians, 
but not the Welsh colony which 
they have been so long seeking." 

K. 

To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 

ANSWER TO QUERIES OF M. OP I.AMBEC. 
GENTLEMEN, 

YOUR Correspondent M. of Lam- 
beg, inquires how bleachers may 
know if barilla ash, and potash con- 
tain fixed air (carbonic acid gas) 

2. How to separate fixed atr from 
the lees of the above ashes, and, 

3. If the lees from 'said ashes are 
not freed from the fixed air they 
contain, how far using them in that 
state will retard their operation in 
the process, of bleaching linen with 
likm. 

In the first place then it ir certain 
that potash and barilla ash in their u- 
sual form, always contain fixed air; 
in fttet they are both carbonates, viz. 
salts wliose base is combined with 
carbonic acid, the one is a carbo- 
nate of potash, and the other a 
carbonate of soda. 

Now to free tiie potash or soda, 
from the fixed air, we must employ 
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some agent -which has a stronger af- 
finity for carbonic acid, than they 
have ; for this _ purpose lime in its 
pure or caustic state is every way- 
most eligible ; when lime comes in 
contact with carbonate of potash or 
soda, the carbonic acid guits the pot- 
ash or soda to unite with the lime, 
the result of this combination is pot- 
ash or soda in its pure or caustic 
state, and carbonate of lime (common 
chalk) which being insoluble in water 
falls in a precipitate to the bottom, 
and leaves the potash or soda, dissolv- 
ed in the water. 

The easiest way for the bleacher, 
will be to make bis lee as strong as 
possible in the usual way, and then 
to add to it by degrees, while hot, 
lime water, until the precipitate ceases 
to fall ; the vessel must, then be co- 
vered so as to prevent the admission 
of the air until the liquor becomes 
clear, it is then to be decanted off 
for use. We may ascertain whether 
it contains any liine, by adding a 
little- lee, when there will be a pre- 
cipitate, or on the contrary, whether 
the carbonic acid be entirely sepa- 
rated |}y dropping in a little lime 
water. The operator may however 
soon discover by a few experiments 
on the small scale, how much lime 
water will be necessary to disengage 
the fixed air from a certain portion 
of lee of a given strength ; by this 
means any quantity of the pure li- 
quor may be prepared at once. 

In answer to the third query, it 
may be observed, that if the utility 
of these salts in bleaching depends 
on their alkaline quality (which 1 be- 
lieve no one will doubt) then the 
stronger or more alkaline they are, 
the more effectually will they answer 
the purpose; the means-then of giving 
them this property in perfection is 
to deprive them of their fixed air, 
which blunts their powers and renders 
them comparatively useless in propor- 
tion to the quantity they contain. The 
fixed air is an acid, which like every 
acid more or less neutralizes the a£> 
kali to which it is joined. Bleachers 
however should be aware of this fact, 
for the more their lee is deprived of 
fixed air, the more caustic will it be- 
come; it is necessary therefore that 
ir be largely diluted, so as to 
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